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NATIONAL DEFENSE 
HE situation in Congress in regard to national de- 
fense can be put in a nutshell. 

The representatives of the state militia are working in 
force at the capitol, trying to prepare bills than can be 
slipped through Congress and will still leave the state 
militia as pork. Be is understood that two types of men 
join the state militia. Some join because they are military 
enthusiasts. Nobody could be better material for sol- 
diers than they. Others join to enlarge their acquaint- 
ance and get on in business, law, medicine, or politics. 
If the states are left to decide who will draw the national 
pay, this last class will flourish. If the nation’s money 
is given only to those who have passed a national army 
examination, the state militia, reasonably federalized, 
will be a useful second line of reserves. 

That the first line of reserves should be passed through 
the regular army, whatever the term, is agreed by every- 
body without a special bug. Nobody is taking care of 
this important feature. Mr. Chamberlain, chairman of 
the Senate committee on military affairs, is occupied with 
plans for much-needed reorganization in the regular army. 
Mr. Hay, chairman of the House committee, is occupied 
with the state militia. The all-important question of 
the first-line reserves has nobody in power to concern 
himself especially with solving it. 


GETTING AT THE KERNEL 

HE batting average of F. P. A. on the Brandeis’ case 

is so far 1,000. A while ago we quoted him on the 
President’s motives. He more recently said: 


It is almost impossible for a sensitive person to get 
work done these days. Yesterday, ferxamp, we put 
in three hours weeping for the poor shoe machinery 
crowd whom Louis Brandeis has oppressed for so many 
years, 


And the next day his comment was: 


It takes all kinds of persons to comprise the 
101,208,315 who dwell within the confines of this broad 
land, including those who are trying to prove that 
Brandeis is a crook. 

And not excluding those who are attempting to demon- 
strate that former Senator Lorimer is an honorable 
gentleman. 


General intelligence, so somebody must have long 
since observed, is a help in the discussion of public 
affairs. 

MAYBE 

S THERE any significance in the fact that the Bran- 

deis nomination is most enthusiastically approved 
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by progressive publications like the Philadelphia North 
American, New York World, Baltimore Sun, New Re- 
public, and Independent, while the reactionary organs, 
headed by the New York Sun and Leslie’s Weekly, are 
having fits? . 


IMPORTANCE 

ONENTITY is seldom so objectionable to the 
N world as significance. When Story was put on 
the highest court there was a fine row. Warren, in his 
History of the Harvard Law School, says “The appoint-, 
ment of Story was severely criticized.” Josiah Quincy, 
Jr., in his Figures of the Past, speaks of the rage of one 
of the two great parties, adding that Story “had written 
a Fourth of July oration which was as a red rag to the 
Federal bull.”” The way to be let alone is to remain at 
the average level, or somewhat beneath it. 


GALSWORTHY'S “JUSTICE” 
HE production in this country of Galsworthy’s play 
Justice is one of those events in the theatre that 
have fundamental importance. Although it would be 
significant any time, it gains an added force by coming in 
the middle of the struggle to put an end to Tom Osborne, 
because he endeavored to conduct Sing Sing on modern 
principles. A stirring meeting at Carnegie Hall, in New 
York, was admirably presided over recently by a man 
who had served twenty-one years. About a dozen ex- 
convicts spoke, one of them having been released that 
very morning. They all told stories with the same moral. 
The first wrong step as boys was so treated as to in- 
crease their knowledge of evil and to instil the dislike of 
society, and so began the steady march through the 
prisons. “The Subway Terror” said his new life began 
when he secured Mr. Osborne for a friend. There was 
touching testimony to the amount it means to a criminal 
to be promised a job when he comes out. -He will dwell 
on it for years. They all expressed the philosophy. that 
what is needed is to teach men in prison to have better 
thoughts. Our prison system is built on revenge. It is 
built on the idea that you correct criminal tendencies by 
forcing men to live an unnatural life, full of pain, isola- 
tion, idleness, and hatred of society. The idea that the 
way to turn a criminal into a better citizen is to force him 
to lead an industrious and normal life for a certain time 
is looked upon by the reactionaries as undermining and 
vicious. 

Mr. Galsworthy is a gifted story teller, 
of the scenes in this play are thrillingly 
He is also a thinker, and when he turns 
on public questions of the day, as he did 
for example, and as he does in Justice, 


and some 
dramatic. 
his mind 
in Strife, 
he keeps 
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his characteristic subtlety and orginality and throws 
light into the discussion. Justice will be produced first in 
New York, but for the sake of getting ahead with a diffi- 
cult and most important problem, it is to be hoped that 
the New York engagement will be followed by engage- 
ments from Boston to San Francisco. 


BUILDING ON ROCK 

O MUCH of what looks like political progress in the 

United States is ephemeral that anything fairly sub- 
stantial is a joy-giving phenomeon. The Municipal 
Voters League of Chicago has been alive twenty years. 
Some of its early workers, such as Charles Crane, Walter 
Fisher, William Kent, have since been prominent in na- 
tion-wide movements. Others succeeded them, and many 
of these later ones have also been heard of in other fields. 
The pleasant thing is that the league goes on and does its 
work regardless of the change in personnel. The report 
just out is equal to any that have preceded, and it is all 
the more inspiring in that a new group of officers are in 
charge. The best result of effort toward progress is that 
progress shall continue when its initiators are no more. 


JAPAN'S FINANCES 

APAN is to use all of the thirty million yen (nearly 
J $15,000,000 gold) of her sinking fund for the re- 
demption of the 4%s issued abroad. In former years, 
fifty per cent of the fund went usually for the re- 
demption of the internal debt. Not a cent of it is for the 
home market this year. That is not all: Instead of pay- 
ing off her domestic loans, Japan is to float about 
$20,000,000 domestic loan for the purpose of taking up 
a portion of her two hundred million frane exchequer 
bords floated in France in 1913. Nor is this all. Reports 
come that she is about to float a $25,000,000 loan for 
Russia. All of which throws an extremely suggestive 
light on Japan’s new finances. 


THE GERMAN MOOD 
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ERMANY’'S ablest writers on foreign affairs have 
frequently been quoted by us on the German out- 
look. Let us now go to a typical jingo, which Harden 
for example is not. Let us take Fritz Bley: 
We are indubitably the most martial nation in the 
world. , 
We are the most gifted of nations in all the domains 
of science and art. We are the best colonists, the best 
sailors and even the best traders. ; 
The German Empire is not the end but the beginning 
of our national development. 


That sounds childish, and yet we have ourselves heard 
attractive and cultivated Germans say almost as much. 
And they really think it, whereas our old Fourth of July 
orators, now almost obsolete, could scarcely be said to 
have thought at all. 

It is guesswork. Our guess is strong, however, that 


all nations, including Germany, would be in a more useful 
mood through a just and generous peace, based on a draw, 
than they would through any conquest. We do not, 
however, think the question a practical one, since all our 
information is that the German people are still being fed 
with the idea of an indemnity and the government would 
not dare to consider any peace terms in which they do 
not appear as victors. Therefore the chance of peace be- 
fore next fall seems slight. By then the world will know 
how much or how little can be accomplished by a coor- 
dinated advance on both fronts, with the Russians sup- 
plied with ammunition. 


GENEROUS 





HIS weekly is willing to receive contributions to a 

fund, to be divided equally among those newspapers 
which have refrained throughout the war from stating 
that any body of soldiers was “decimated.” 


ONE WOMAN'S WORK 

VISITOR to Richmond during the legislative ses- 
A sion will soon find that a familiar figure about the 
halls of legislation is that of Mrs. Beverly Munford, in- 
defatigable in the advocacy of the Coordinate College 
for Women at the University of Virginia. At the last 
session of the Virginia Legislature her bill passed the 
Senate by a vote of 23 to 14. It lacked six votes of secur- 
ing a majority in the House. 

Mrs. Munford has been connected with the educational 
work in Virginia, in a semi-official way, for many years. 
She has seen the boys of the state well cared for not only 
by the University but by the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, by William and Mary College, and by the Virginia 
Military Institute, with no state institution for the higher 
education of women. Only in recent years has the edu- 
cational department turned its attention to the work of 
high schools. Now there are 446 such schools in Virginia, 
enrolling 9,190 boys and 12,724 girls. The girl graduates 
from these high schools are in the proportion of 100 to 60 
to the boy graduates. The high school system made com- 
plete the educational plan devised by Thomas Jefferson, 
the founder of the University of Virginia, connecting the 
common schools with the university. But the number of 
girl pupils and graduates makes a demand which cannot 
long be resisted for the Coordinate College, which will 
stand in the same relation to the university that Radcliffe 
does to Harvard or Barnard to Columbia. President 
Woodrow Wilson has supported the idea, as have Secre- 
tary Houston and Commissioner of Education Claxton, 
John Bassett Moore, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Presidents 
Lowell of Harvard, Craighead of Tulane, Butler of 
Columbia, Thwing of Western Reserve, Dabney of the 
University of Cincinnati, Judson of Chicago, and Alder- 
man of the University of Virginia. When it is erected it 
will be as a monument not only to the wisdom of Virginia, 
but to the insight and energy of one of her daughters. 












WAR AS A STIMULUS TO INVENTION 





Not all of the inven- 
tions brought on by 
the war have been 
of a destructive na- 
ture. The _ photo- 
graph on the right 
shows a new fabric 
designed to protect 
the soldier against 
barbed wire entan- 
glements. The in- 
ventor guarantees 
his fabric not to 
tear. He is here 
seen in the precari- 
ous task of demon- 
strating his product 



















































In the picture reproduced above 
there is shown one of the powerful 
new searchlights used by the Ger- 
mans in France. It is built so that 
it may be telescoped, and carried 
on a specially constructed wagon 











In contrast to war's gift 
of a_ valuable fabric 
comes the machine 
shown above—designed 
to tear up the roads be- 
hind a retreating army 





On the left is a benzine 
engine used by the Aus- 
trians. It is equipped 
with wheels which make 
it serviceable on both 
railroad and highway 





























A WEEK WITH THE RUSSIAN ARMY 


BY SAMUEL 


must go to the army, for the real Russia is at 

the war.” This advice, repeated so frequently, fin- 
ally convinced me. In Petrograd and Moscow I had 
met many officers, wounded or on leave, who had just 
come from the army. I had talked with soldiers as I 
visited hospitals. This, however, would not answer, I 
was told; all insisted that one had to get into the life 
itself of the army, to understand. Public workers were 
constantly returning from or leaving for the front. I 
heard of the American surgeon, working in the Russian 
army, who comes back every few months to get a bundle 
of American papers at the consulate. Each time, it 
seems, he brings new spirit into the American colony 
living in the pessimistic atmosphere of Petrograd. 

So one November afternoon I started for the head- 
quarters of the General Staff, having finally received the 
official pass for which I had made application. I also 
had a letter of introduction to the Chief of Staff, General 
Alexeyev. 

As we journeyed southward, an officer boarded the 
train and came into my compartment; he had to be 
helped in by the porter, for he was wounded. Imme- 
diately we began to talk, in the simple, friendly way 
which is the habit in Russia. We did not sleep much 
that night; he was eager to tell me all about the war as 
he had experienced it. He was a Cossack officer, from 
Siberia. He had been wounded four times, and was go- 
ing to Kiev for an operation. He pointed to the wound 
in his cheek, and opened his mouth to show a broken 
tooth: “It happened during the retreat from Warsaw; we 
were attacking, and shouting as we rushed; the bullet 
passed through my open mouth, but I kept on shouting.” 

I arrived at the small, unattractive town, the head- 
quarters of the General Staff, as I might have arrived 
at any provincial centre; a large proportion of officers 
among the passengers was the only thing out of the ordi- 
nary. I jumped into a sleigh and drove to headquarters. 
My letter of recommendation, to supplement the official 
pass, was from a prominent public worker, the president 
of the War-Industry Committee, Mr. Alexander Guch- 
kov, and it secured immediate and most cordial recog- 
nition. General Alexeyev received me, and said that I 
could go to any or as many sections of the front as I 
wished. I chose two armies on what the Russians call 
their western front, because they were more accessible, 
and I had friends there. It did not much matter where I 
went. At that moment no active fighting was in prog- 
ress. I wanted simply to “feel” the army, and any por- 
tion of it would do. 

Supplied with more passes and a sealed letter, I set 
out for the headquarters of the front which I had chosen. 
The journey was slow and halting; we were constantly 
sidetracked for army trains. I did not fret, however, 
for I was meeting and talking with men from the army. 
Finally I reached another small provincial town, some six- 
ty miles from the actual front. Here I felt a different at- 
mosphere. Everything was astir; the streets were full of 
carts loaded with provisions; military automobiles raced 
through the mass of traffic. There were officers and 
soldiers everywhere. I presented my letters—the head- 
quarters were in a large school building—and again was 
given a most hearty reception. For a whole day I hung 


pe YOU wish to feel the spirit of the country, you 
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around the headquarters, talking now with one group, 
now with another. I spent a great deal of time trying 
to explain to them what was happening in Amefica. I 
was allowed to walk around very freely, even into the 
rooms filled with telephone and telegraph instruments. 
The commanding general worked out my trip for me, on 
his own maps, by which he directed the movement of his 
armies. I lunched at the officers’ mess, went to a moving- 
picture show with a crowd of officers, visited a hospital, 
and that same evening started for the fighting line. A 
young officer was detailed to accompany me, a reserve 
officer only recently promoted to the rank of lieutenant. 
He had been in heavy fighting; it was interesting to note 
his enthusiasm when he learned that he was going down 
to the line, even though it was only as guide. I felt re- 
assured when I overheard the instructions he received, 
to be careful. An American correspondent had picked 
up a bullet only a few days before my arrival. 


E WORKED our way westward gradually, first 
presenting ourselves to the commander of the 

army to which we were going. The simplicity of it all 
impressed me. We arrived at the General’s headquarters 
very late, after a wild ride through a driving snow-storm 
in a powerful army motor. The General took us into his 
small room, first served us supper—without vodka or 
wine—and then we talked into the early morning hours. 
He was particularly glad to see me, for he wanted me 
to translate some sentences in the book by Stanley Wash- 
burn, of the chapter which described him and his army. 
We drove back to our railway coach, which we used 
as headquarters, and continued the journey westward. 
Another officer joined us; he also was pleased that I had 
turned up; it gave him a chance to get down to the line 
again, for he had been brought back to the staff because 
of a severe contusion. We visited several regiments in 
the rear reserve, then left the car at the end of the rail- 
way line, only a few miles behind the advanced positions. 
We could hear the distant artillery, but were in a shel- 
tered place, out of range. We motored north and south, 
back of the line, going up to the advanced positions 
where opportunity was offered; at one point we were 
only a few hundred yards from the trenches of the enemy. 
The first day at the front was a bit trying on a novice. 

I had been watching the map closely ;, 1 wanted to know 
when we got within range. The officers kept reassuring 
me by casual remarks: “One cannot dodge a shell. One 
does not hear the bullet that hits one. After all it’s simply 
a question of luck.” On this first day at the actual 
front, we arrived at a picturesquely situated estate about 
noon. It was the estate of a Polish landlord, abandoned 
by the owner and now used by the staff of an army corps. 
We were only a mile or so behind the line, but in a 
sheltered nook behind a small woods. Here we had lunch. 
For a week I played around in the army, visiting various 
regiments. I stood behind a battery in action. I spent 
several hours at an observation station from which the 
artillery fire was being directed. They were constantly 
“worrying the Germans” as they put it, dropping shells 
in their trenches, or shooting at a village behind the line 
where the enemy was doing some construction work. At 
night it was most impressive, when the rockets or search- 
lights illumined the space between the trenches, or a fire 
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was started behind the enemy’s line. It is at night that 
one has to be on the alert against attacks. For a week 
I watched and questioned, talking with soldiers as well 
as with officers. I always inquired for soldiers: from a 
district where I had just spent ten days. They were in- 
terested to hear of the work and organization I had seen 
in their home district. 

I saw the soldiers under many conditions. In the re- 
serve regiments, even in those just behind the line, there 
was long and severe drilling every day. ‘We have to 
keep them busy to keep them happy,” was the explana- 
tion. One day we came to a village where the famous 
M— regiment was stationed. I saw only the sentinels 
as we drove up; but I was able by this time to recognize 
the methods for concealment and knew there were long 
lines of underground shelters here, full of soldiers. These 
zemlyanki (houses in the ground) are built with heavy 
timber—ample protection again light shell; they cannot 
be detected by the aeroplane scout. Fir branches are 
used for the bedding and in the ceiling, giving out a 
pleasant pine odor. Large brick stoves keep the under- 
ground dwellings dry and warm. They are clean and san- 
itary. One officers’ mess would have made a pleasant 
country bungalow, a little dark perhaps, for they had the 
windows only on one side, facing east. , 





HE M— regiment had just come from a week in the 

trenches and the soldiers were having a day of rest. 
I urged the General not to disturb them, but he ordered 
the alarm to be sounded. In less than ten minutes the en- 
tire regiment was under arms, lined up to be inspected. As 
they marched by, shouting their “Glad to strive” to the 
General’s salute, the old General began to shout himself, 
and jumped up and down in his joy. For there was 
strength and determination in the faces of the men, and 
their voices rang with vigor and spirit. I thought of the 
officer I had met on the train; the bullet that passed 
through his mouth had not interrupted his shouting. 

I came on regiments at play, during the noon hour of 
recreation, when the soldiers were having snowball fights 
and games, entering into the horseplay like mere children. 
The regiments always sang as they broke ranks after 
inspection. The peasant-soldiers were constantly sing- 
ing, continuing the custom of their peasant village. When 
the colonel wished to reward a regiment or a squad, he 
gave them a day of singing. One night I was returning 
from an observation station just back of the trenches. 
It had been a hard day, physically and mentally, and I 
felt slightly depressed as I thought of what I had been 
witnessing. We were driving through a thick wood, and 
suddenly the sound of singing reached our ears. We 
found a whole regiment gathered in the dark forest—no 
lights were allowed, for we were just behind the line— 
and they were singing, celebrating a regiment holiday. 
When I dined with officers, a chorus of soldiers always 
entertained us. I shall never forget one dinner where the 
selected choir of a Cossack regiment sang for us the old, 
fifteenth century Cossack songs. The Russian soldiers 
sing in the trenches. One officer explained: “We under- 
stand that it irritates the Germans, so we let the soldiers 
sing.” A general had sent the regiment band down to 
the front trenches, to play to the soldiers. 

Thus for a week I lived the life of the army. Then 
I began to understand why my friends had urged the 
visit. It is probably somewhat the same in all armies. 
But here in the Russian regiments there was the atmos- 
phere of the village life from which the soldiers come. 


They play and sing when they are not working or fight- 
ing; ten hours out of the trenches and they are normal 
once more. This makes for great strength in this army of 
peasants. After a severe retreat, or after a long spell of 
fighting, the Russian soldier is able to recuperate with re- 
markable rapidity. General Kuropatkin emphasized 
this point to me, and he has seen the Russian fight under 
many conditions. 


NOTHER source of strength in the Russian army is 
the comradeship that exists between officers and 
men. It is now a national army, in the broadest sense 
of the word. Reserve officers have filled in the gaps in 
all the regiments; this may impair strict military dis- 
cipline, but it creates a wonderful spirit. The general 
always addresses his soldiers with the word “children.” 
They told a typical story about one general. He was 
inspecting for the first time a certain trench position. The 
soldiers gave their salute in a low voice, not wishing to 
draw the fire of the enemy. But the general yelled at 
them: “Shout it out, so that the Germans may know that 
your generals come down to you, to the front trenches.” 
It was in the front trenches that I came on General 
Kuropatkin. One day after the inspection of a regiment, 
we were asked if we would watch the dancing. Some of 
the soldiers were real artists, especially the “comic” of 
the regiment. The general was so carried away with the 
dancing and music, that he began to do steps himself, 
to the great delight of the soldiers. 

There were many young faces among the soldiers, but 
I was assured that they were all over nineteen years of 
age. Every regiment had its boy scouts. The youngsters 
had run away from home; they were allowed to stay in 
the army only after the consent of the parents had been 
obtained. The diminutive soldiers, some of them wear- 
ing two or three St. George crosses, did most valuable 
scouting service, and were the pride of the regiment. 

The number of soldiers, the thickness of the line ex- 
tending back through several reserves, astonished me, 
though I had no basis for comparison. All were well 
clothed and properly equipped. Now, at any rate, no 
soldier goes to the front without his complete equipment. 

I saw the more pleasant side of war; it was almost 
joyous life at the front, though a life of hard and con- 
stant work, except for the intervals of play. The scouts 
were busy, however, especially at night, bringing in pris- 
oners. The entire staff of an army corps, including three 
generals, had been captured shortly before my arrival. 
Men were being picked off every day. I had watched 
the shelling of a trench. 

When I came back to Petrograd, my friends smiled at 
my enthusiastic account of what I had seen and heard and 
felt. “Well, you caught it too; everyone comes back from 
the army full of confidence and spirit.” I recommended 
to all pessimists the easy cure. An American competent 
to judge from a military point of view, used the expres- 
sion “a brilliant army.” All that is needed is more effi- 
cient organization in the rear, more ammunition. I have 
already described how I saw Russia “mobilizing all the 
forces of the country,” and “organizing for victory.” The 
Minister of War announced only a few weeks ago that 
the problem of ammunition is now well in hand. I heard 
an officer announce to a regiment that the artillery parks 
were full to overflowing. The shouting of the soldiers 
lasted several minutes. One of the soldiers explained to 
me, “They don’t need to hit anything, but we must hear 
our artillery behind us. It’s hard when the guns are silent.” 
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PROPHECY 


BY EDWIN 


BJORKMAN 





T IS one of those blustering, sleety days in late winter 
when the soul ceases to resist and summer seems a 
legend that never has been and never can be true. 

The ashen, smudgy sky appears to touch the house- 
tops almost. In the streets below the soppy and slippery 
pavements are an offense to the foot of man and beast 
alike. 

Up and down the wide avenue whirls the east wind with 
hungry, restless howlings and shriekings. Under its lash 
the icy spray explodes stingingly into the weary faces of 
the passers-by. 

The few people abroad walk unsteadily, with bodies 
bent far forward, and cling in bitter resignation or pro- 
fane rebellion to their wind-tossed umbrellas. As they 
drift by me, straining now this way and now that, I 
catch shreds of muttered curses, and I think of débris 
harried by the waves on some angry ocean shore. 

But the busy motor cars in the roadway slither along 
impatiently, splashing showers of muddy water far up 
on the sidewalks and tooting raucously at too venture- 
some pedestrians. 

The utter dreariness of all this futile flurry sears my 
soul with a sense of ignominy that makes life seem all 
but unendurable. Nowhere a sign of hope, or a tiny 
gleam of light to presage the coming of a better day. 

Then my ear suddenly catches a new and weirder 
sound—a distant roaring as of wild beasts. It issues 
from one of the side streets ahead of me, and as it draws 
nearer little by little, rising in power and fury, it silences 
the howling wind and the tooting horns, and at last it 
seems the one sound left in a world struck dumb. 

A touch of curiosity pierces the general apathy 





of my mind and makes me increase my pace slightly. 

At the next corner I become aware of two poorly clad 
men halfway up the side street. One of them is pushing 
a cart loaded with small open boxes. They crawl along 
step by step, yelling incessantly at the wet walls of the 
houses, and every so often they pause to look upward 
expectantly. 

Their voices are shriller than that of the wind, and 
more raucous than the braying, leering motor horns. 
They are erying out I know not what, with a sort of 
passionate defiance, like men foredoomed, but still strug- 
gling against a hopeless fate. 

In spite of wind and rain I stop to watch their gradual 
approach, and soon I can make out the words 

Good Lord, can it be possible? 

And I listen as if my whole future were bound up in 
the meaning of those words. 

The men are now within a few feet of the corner. A 
mistake is no longer imaginable. Indeed, they are vell- 
ing: 

“Strawberries! Strawberries!” 

For a moment, as the import of that cry comes home to 
me, the whole thing seems unutterably ridiculous, gro- 
tesquely incongruous, farcically improbable. But then . . 

Ah, it must be true—it zs true! 

Even now summer reigns in faraway places, and some 
day it will be here again, and the whole world, now so 
dismal, will grow young, and beautiful, and friendly once 
more. 

Yes, summer, with its sapphire skies, radiant sun, gen- 
tle breezes, and tender, trembling leaves, will come again 
—and peace, too—some time. 
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CONCERNING FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


BY FRANKLIN K. LANE 


E HAVE no enemies, but we have rights which 

we cannot yield. The man who has anything 

which anyone else wants must protect him- 
self or it will be taken from him. If this is not so, the 
policeman and the courts are not needed. Even in a 
church pickpockets have been found. A good watchdog 
is not a bad institution on a country farm. This world 
is not good enough yet to 
abolish the use of the safe. 
To think constantly of war 
is to bring about war. But 
to think constantly of the 
value of peace will not in- 
sure peace when others are 
on the hunt, not unless the 
hunted is craven. 

Broadly the question has 
been presented from the 
first day of the adminis- 
tration: Shall we go to war 
because foreign nations do 
things which are opposed to 
the pledges they have’given 
to us and to the world? 
Our policy is shown in our 
preparedness program, our 
treatment of Mexico, and 
our attitude toward Eu- 
rope. 

When this administra- 
tion came in, Madero, who 
seems to have been an un- 
practical idealist, had been 
murdered. Huerta, his com- 
mander-in-chief, had taken 
the rulership and an- 
nounced that the constitu- 
tion and the courts were to 
be disregarded. The friends 
of Madero and of the con- 
stitution had risen in revolt 
and held most of the land along our border. Huerta 
had not been recognized by President Taft. Should we 
recognize him? The moral sentiment of the country 
would not stand for it; though the cientificos in the 
United States, as in Mexico, pressed for such recognition. 
What then was to be done? Either restore order in Mex- 
ico by force or treat Mexico as a land in which two 
parties were at civil war. Some are always for the strong 
hand because it gives the army something to do. Some 
believe in a policy of aggression as the only way to es- 
tablish firmly our own position and insure against foreign 
injustice. We went into Cuba and came out. But in 
Cuba we found a people fighting an unending rebellion 
against a foreign monarchy in whose harbor the Maine 
had been destroyed. After we refused recognition to 
Huerta, the revolutionists divided, and when things came 
to a pass where one element clearly had the ascendant 
and conditions of poverty made necessary outside aid, 
we recognized Carranza, after he had pledged himself 
to his fellow Latin-Americans and to us that religious 
and civil liberty would be reestablished and persons and 
property protected. 

How many men do you think there are in the United 
States who believe that it is the holy duty of this country 
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to rush into a neighboring country whenever an American 
citizen is killed within its borders by ruffians calling them- 
selves an army? If there are many, they will yet 
have abundant opportunity (I regret to prophesy) to 
spread a sense of fear—for the time never was when 
some part of Mexico was not in a turmoil and Ameri- 
cans were safe. The American people who have the 
making of war would not 
have stood for war either 
to seat Huerta, which was 
our first alternative, or to 
take the country out of the 
hands of Carranza and 
Villa and clean up the 
Mexican house. And that 
decision became firmer as 
they saw what war meant 
in Europe. 

As to the war in Europe, 
Chief-Justice White said 
that in securing from Ger- 
many a declaration that 
she would carry on sub- 
marine warfare in accord- 
ance with the rules on 
which we _ insisted, the 
United States had achieved 
the greatest diplomatic vic- 
tory of the past generation. 
We have sought through 
diplomatic means to gain 
the recognition of those 
rights which we might have 
secured by war. This is 
the function of diplomacy; 
but of course it is not pic- 
turesque. It always re- 
quires time and patience. 
You cannot dramatize ne- 
gotiations by letter. And 
after all we like the drama. 
We want scenery and a well-set stage. Personalities en- 
chain our minds. We want to see “our man going up 
against their man.” To ask for facts and endure the 
red tape of the mysterious Foreign Office is not half so 
appealing as to “call out the guard” and “go to it.’ 
That is to say, it is not half so appealing if you want 
the guard called out and if you are anxious to be one of 
the guard yourself and to pay the bill yourself in your 
own dollars and in your own blood. 

The good lawyer settles his case out of court if he can. 
And in dealing with foreign powers the President is the 
attorney for the people of the United States. He is not 
a patient man by nature. His own affairs he handies in 
a .very direct and forthright manner. But in handling 
the affairs of his country the President dare not be rash 
or do the attractive, dramatic, impulsive thing when the 
burden of his act must fall on others. 

This nation is not willing to sacrifice self-respect rather 
than fight. But a courageous and virile people with such 
a war record as ours. and resources of men, money and 
minerals such as we have, is not looking for a fight just 
to establish its position in the world, or out of an insane, 
egoistic notion that it is its duty to police a world that 
is the victim of national egoism. 
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“Courtesy of the New York Edison Co. 


a: We have broken with the past 
That bred our heroes. Could this man arise 
Nameless today, with what superior eyes 
We should smile down on him! His faith held fast 
Even to God; his antique fancy cast 
A spell of semblance over Right and Wise; 
He feared his honor, not his enemies, 
And owned his first word father to his last. 


Here stands his triumph, planted yesterday 
While our young men remember. On one side, 
The creedless prophets of extreme desire 
Fashion strange gods; around, the hollow pride 
Of old homes; and beyond, upon the way 


Whither our guardian merchants guide us. . . Fire. 




















T ANY exhibition of art 

there are always cer- 
tain onlookers who have 
been forced into attendance 
by public-spiritedness, a 
feminine relative, or a de- 
sire to appear among the 
cultured. At the usual ex- 
hibition this sort of individ- 
ual has a most unenjoyable 
time. He is compelled to 
enthuse over enigmas, and 
to feign acquaintance with 
names that mean nothing to 
him. 

Not so with the Philistine 
who was fortunate enough to 
attend a recent exhibition 
held in New York City for 
the benefit of the Fraternité 
des Artistes. The drawings 
shown there were loaned by 
Mr. A. E. Gallatin, and the 
proceeds went to the assist- 
ance of the families of artists 
in the war. At this exhibi- 
tion there were subjects that 
appealed to the artistically 
unenlightened man, artists 
whose names were familiar 
to even the most untutored 
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“Race Track Scene,” by William Glackens 


AN EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART 
UNIQUE IN THE WIDE SCOPE OF ITS APPEAL 





This is an interesting lithograph to which John 
Sloan has given the title “Ping-Pong Photos” 






mind. There were etchings 
by John Sloan, black-and- 
whites by Boardman Robin- 
son, pastels by Whistler, and 
water-colors by Maxfield 
Parrish. There were works 
by Forain, Glackens, Zorach, 
Herri, Cushing Hassam, 
Lawson, Gay and Everett 
Shinn. The average man 
had every cause to feel at 
home. 

Moreover, the subjects 
pictured were surely varie- 
gated enough to catch almost 
any interest. For example: 
“Gramercy Park,” “Pop- 
pies,” “The Police Court,” 
“Shoveling Snow,” and “An- 
schutz Talking on Anat- 
omy.” 

On this and the following 
page we reproduce four of 
the most interesting draw- 
ings that were shown at the 
exhibition. One is a litho- 
graph by the French drafts- 
man, Forain, another is the 
work of William Glackens, 
and the other two are by 
John Sloan. 
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The lithograph reproduced above is the work. of one of the best known and most 
able French draftsmen—Forain. M. Forain has entitled this work “En Avant!” 








John Sloan has chosen an interesting subject for this etching. To appreciate “Fifth 
Avenue Critics” one need have only a slight acquaintance with New York City 
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READING HORACE 


BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


Cy were we good when we are wise!— 
Or haply, wise when we are good! 
But, fool or sage, some comfort lies 
In knowing Horace understood 
Our follies in their olden guise! 


Of all the full Augustan choir 
Our one contemporary bard, 
Who strikes upon a silver lyre, 
Where not a note is harsh or hard, 
The human chords that never tire. 


Live how he may, whene’er he sings 
A poet is a democrat; 

Down two millenniums there rings 
The song of Leisure’s Laureat 

In praise of all the simple things. 


What deep contentment broods above 
That refuge in the Sabine Hills 

From all that Rome was fashioned of— 
Strife, envy, the luxurious ills 

Men, town-imprisoned, learn to love. 


Though oft he dwells on death, ’tis e’er 
With swift recoil to life. Joy, joy 

Is all his goal! Though reefed sails dare 
The dreaded seas to Tyre or Troy, 

His placid song is foe to care. 


Poor hater was he, save of greed 
And gluttons and the vulgar mind— 
(Thou votary of thy surer creed, 


Ask heaven if thou be more kind 
Than was that heart of pagan breed!) 


Vowed to the laurel from the day 
The doves descried his lids supine 
And hid his limbs in leafy play; 
A nursling of the dancing vine, 
His verse was vintage gold and gay. 


Give me the glowing heart, or none— 
Not friendship’s altar but its fire. 

In his red veins how life did run! 
Had ever poet wiser sire? 

Had ever sire tenderer son?— 


He, humble, candid, sane and free, 
Whom e’en Mecenas could not spoil; 
Who wooed his fields with minstrelsy 
As rich as wine, as smooth as oil, 
And kept a kiss for Lalagé. 


Ah, dear to me one night supreme— 

A voice he would have joyed to hear, 
Its music married to his theme— 

When two new-mated minds drew near 
And mingled in his lilting stream. 


Oh, lover of sweet-sounding words, 
That in thy tones but glow and soar, 


Come! . . . Horace with his flocks and herds 


Waits thy revealing voice. Once more 
Bring back to me the brooks and birds! 


WHAT I SAW IN POLAND 


BY W. H. HAMILTON 


The first instalment of Mr. Hamilton’s article appeared in last week’s issue. The conclusion is presented here 


E ARRIVED at Warsaw about four thirty in 

the afternoon. It was hailing and raining and 
miserably cold, and 1 was very happy at the prospect of 
a warm meal with a comfortable bed. My dismay was 
great, therefore, when I was informed at the hotel that 
they couid not give me a room, but that I had to obtain 
the same from the military kommandatur of the city, 
“just around the corner.” Leaving my baggage in the 
hotel lobby, I hastened to this dignitary’s office, where I 
found a line three blocks in length made up of the most 
bedraggled lot of people that I have ever seen, all of 
them, I subsequently learned, Poles of the city who had 
to report every two days to have their passports viséd. 

Walking up to the landsturm sentry on guard out- 
side, I was received with a push in the chest which 
knocked me back about five feet, and the instruction to 
go to the foot of the line. The prospect of waiting sev- 
eral hours on this same line did not appeal to me in the 
slightest, and I rebounded with the information that I 
did not happen to be a Pole—but was an American, and 
I insisted on being allowed to go directly to the kom- 
mandatur. (It is hardly fair to mention this incident 
without adding that the greater proportion of the German 
military officials with whom I constantly came into con- 
tact were most courteous at all times; and I have noth- 
ing but sympathy for the old sentry. He probably had 
a family waiting for him some place and wanted to go 
home. I know that most of those I talked with at vari- 
ous times and in various places felt that way.) I was 
let by with an approach to an apology, and eventually 
for the agreeable sum of three marks I was assigned to a 
splendid room in the best hotel, the Bristol. I saw a fine 
outlook here for economy, but they made up for it later 
in the food prices. 

Early the next morning, though it was Sunday, I called 
at the American Consulate, and found gathered in the 
hallway downstairs about fifty Poles and Polish Jews, 
awaiting their turn to see our overworked representative, 
hoping through him to get into communication with their 
relatives or friends in America. Mr. Fernando de Soto, 
the consul, a most agreeable and efficient person, showed 
me a table stacked with letters in Polish, German and 
Russian which had been pouring in to him at the rate of 
over one hundred a day from these refugees. This com- 
prises a task which has been quite too much for the con- 
sular force, and the present endeavor of the Jewish so- 
cieties in America to take some of the burden in this 
direction from his shoulders will be most welcome, I am 
sure. The German aeroplane raids over Warsaw previous 
to its fall were almost productive of a great calamity. All 
of the bomb dropping was done by a young American vol- 
unteer, and the explosions almost without exception took 
place within a radius of a few blocks of the consulate. 
One bomb in particular landed just before the door— 
raising havoc with all of the windows and glassware in 
the building, and several days thereafter another dropped 
just behind the building, taking care of anything fragile 
which ‘had managed to escape the earlier raid. The 
nerves of Mr. de Soto and his family are about as shat- 
tered as most of his possessions. 


The greater part of my day was occupied in securing 
the passports necessary for circulation in the occupied 
provinces. The most important of these papers is the 
lousweiss, a harmless looking certificate issued by the 
medical authorities conveying the information that the 
bearer “is free from contagious diseases and vermin.” 
This precaution is indicative of the lengths to which the 
German authorities have been forced to go in an effort 
to prevent the spread of the deadly typhus. 


ARSAW is nominally under Polish administra- 
tion. The mayor, Prince Wladislaw Lubowiski, 
and his staff still occupy their former posts, but this of 
course is purely a paper government and allowed to exist 
merely for the sake of expediency. After the Russian 
evacuation and previous to the German entry, a garde 
civile was hastily organized to prevent the lawlessness 
which might have followed the withdrawal of the Rus- 
sian police force. The members of this garde are 
drawn from the best Polish element in the city, and 
are designated by a red and white brassard. This volun- 
tary organization is still in being, but at the present time 
is of use chiefly to furnish information to the German 
soldiers and any strangers who happen to be in the city. 
An apparent attempt has been made to preserve the 
normal life, industrial, educational and social. Although 
the interior metal fittings of the manufacturing plants 
were torn out by the Russians and carried away in their 
headlong retreat, as was everything else which was not 
destroyed, where parts can be supplied from Germany, 
these plants are resuming operations. The University of 
Warsaw has been reopened with great acclaim; pro- 
ductions are given every evening at the large Municipal 
Theatre and at the Opera, curiously enough in both cases 
the performances being in the Polish language; and in 
several of the restaurants a but partly successful at- 
tempt is being made to create some sort of night life. 
The Polish people, however, are obviously restless 
and do not seem at all inclined for the moment to 
revert to their normal habits of life. There are many 
underlying reasons for this resistance on their part, 
most of which are political. All of the shops are open, 
but the merchants have a decided complaint against the 
German soldier, namely, that he spends no money. They 
speak longingly of the olden days when the Russian 
officer was there, supplied with unlimited funds which he 
spent freely, particularly in the jewelry shops. Just what 
an officer in the middle of a rigorous campaign wants 
with quantities of jewelry is rather difficult to imagine, 
but a description of the camp followers of the other sex 
who accompanied the army on its retreat suggested a 
reason. Outwardly the city has been damaged practical- 
ly not at all. The side of the tower of the gorgeous Rus- 
sian Cathedral was blown out in order that the bells 
might be carried off, and here and there a building has 
been destroyed by a stray shell; but there was no bom- 
bardment of the city from either side, and only the de- 
stroyed bridges over the Vistula bring home the fact 


that the city was directly in the path of the destructive 
retreat. 
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Russian prisoners are everywhere. I was told, for 
example, that there are more of these on the eastern 
front than there are German soldiers, and that they are 
doing everything except the actual fighting, thus doubling 
the efficiency of the forces in the field. Hour after hour 
day and night, haggard and worn, they are marched 
through the streets of Warsaw, either en route to Ger- 
many or out into the provinces, where one sees them 
clearing out forests, double-tracking the railroad, and cul- 
tivating the fields. Concentration camps are unknown; 
every prisoner earns his keep and a great deal more. 

Now as to the condition of the inhabitants of Poland. 
The practical American mind thinks that it likes facts 
and figures, and here are a few. The districts occupied 
by the German army, which is the only part of Poland 
that I visited, are inhabited by about seven and one-half 
million people, and include an area of seventy-five thou- 
sand square kilometers. Three-fifths of Poland is prac- 
tically dependent on agriculture for its living. Of the 
two-fifths, in towns, nearly thirty per cent are factory 
workers and their families. During the Russian retreat 
there was carefully planned and radically carried out as 
a military measure the laying waste of a broad zone of 
the country by burning its villages, destroying its crops 
and herds, and breaking up its means of transportation 
and communication. Five thousand villages were burned 
and four million people made homeless. Innumerable 
country houses and farms were burned, and more than a 
thousand churches totally destroyed. One million horses 
and two million cattle were taken for the army or de- 
stroyed. Even the bare earth was ravished by the dig- 
ging of endless trenches, and by the effect of heavy shells. 
The fertile soil was swept away or buried under clay and 
gravel, and even in the richest districts of Lublin and 
Radom, made unproductive for at least a decade. The 
whole of the agricultural production, valued at 
$500,000,000 per year, has been entirely stopped by want 
of seed and implements. Thus there is a rural population 
of five millions reduced to beggary, dying of hunger and 
cold, feeding on roots, bark, and in come cases the pota- 
toes which can still be found in the fields. Of fuel there 
is none, even in the large cities. The coal pits of Dum- 
browa were blown up and flooded at the beginning of the 
war and, although partially reopened, are supplying 
barely enough for the military needs. The difficulties of 
transportation are overbearing because of the lack of 
rolling stock. The Russian railroads, for strategical rea- 
sons, were built on a broad gage. The Germans have 
standardized this gage, but this change has rendered use- 
less all of the Russian rolling stock which was left be- 
hind. All freight cars, therefore, had to be supplied from 
Germany, and a very great shortage is the result. It is 
interesting to note that in standardizing the railroads 
the Germans have cut the ends of the railroad ties even 
with the edge of the tracks, thus making it impossible in 
the event of a Russian reoccupation of this country, to 
again broaden the gage without laying down an entirely 
new set of ties. 


RIVATE philanthrophy such as America, or, for that 
matter, all of the neutral countries combined, would 
be able to concentrate in Poland, is by no means sufficient 
to care for the requirements of the situation. The budget 
in Belgium for the single month of last December was 
fifteen million dollars; America, with all the publicity 
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which was given to the cause of Belgium and with all the 
enthusiasm which existed for that country, has contribu- 
ted perhaps six or seven million dollars since the begin- 
ning of the war, or in other words, enough to take care 


of Belgium ‘or about two weeks. This then, illustrates 
the absolute necessity of organizing the work in Poland 
under governmental subventions and backed by the credit 
of the Polish people. This credit, the Poles are ready to 
mobilize immediately provided the available supply of 
food can be increased from outside. Sending money into 
Poland at the present time is an extremely unsatisfactory 
process, for the prices of what small quantities of food- 
stuffs are available have increased from 200 to 1500 per 
cent. The following figures show this situation clearly: 


Prices before Present 


the war price 
Sack of wheat flour................ 8 rb. 50 rb. 
Sugar, one pud (16 1-3 kilos—36 lbs.) 4.40 16 rb. 
Barley grits, one pud.......se0000% 2 rb. 12 rb. 
oe ee eee eee 1.50 12 rb. 
Oe ere 4 rb. 36 rb. 
ee rere 10 rb. 30 rb. 
PO, WHE I oa cece es davon 2 rb. 30 rb. 
eee re 10 rb. 64 rb. 


I say, what food there is, for there is an actual total ex- 
haustion of certain foodstuffs. There are practically no 
fat meats or other fats and no dried vegetables stich as 
rice, pease and beans. The sugar stock is almost totally 
exhausted because of the destruction of the cattle, and 
milk is available in only very small quantities. There is 
great need of condensed milk. The children and the in- 
firm aged are suffering terribly from the lack of milk, 
both for direct consumption as drink and as means of pre- 
paring special food for children and invalids. There is a 
certain limited quantity of flour and a larger supply of 
potatoes. What foods are available can of course be easily 
distributed in Warsaw, Lodz, and other cities, but in the 
country means of distribution are wanting, and if it were 
not for the fact that potatoes are still scattered in the 
fields in which they have grown, the starvation of the peo- 
ple would already have assumed horrible proportions. 
Thousands of families, including old and infirm men and 
women, are maintaining life at present on practically no 
other food than potatoes. These alone, however, in what- 
ever quantities available, without fats and proteins, can- 
not long support life, especially in a cold country and 
among people subjected to exposure. The weak, of course, 
go first; then the children, the aged and the sick. Then 
the strong become weak and the new weak succumb. Be- 
sides the lack of food, the lack of footwear is very seri- 
ous. When I visited in Warsaw a number of the eighty 
odd soup kitchens which have been established there by 
the civil government, and which distribute once a day a 
bowl of carrot soup and two hundred grammes of bread 
to about one hundred thousand of the absolutely destitute, 
it was bitterly cold. Even though I was wearing a very 
heavy leather overcoat I felt the cold intensely. A large 
proportion of the women and children on these. bread 
lines, some of whom had been waiting four and five hours 
for their daily ration, did not have on shoes and stockings. 
Some of them were barefoot, with their feet bloodless 
stubs; other had pieces of bags or other cloth or even 
newspapers wrapped around them. 
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HOSE who would see John 

Masefield as a_rough-and- 
ready sailor, rather than as a very 
subtle artist, will have their sea- 
going idol severely shaken by the 
publication of his new volume: 
Good Friday and Other Poems. In 
this new book of verses Mr. Mase- 
field stands out more clearly than 
ever as a subtle writer and a care- 
ful student. 

The shirt-sleeve conception of 
Masefield was natural enough. It 
is easy to read Dauber so intensely 
that the artistry of the poem is 
never observed. It is easy to read 
Salt-Water Ballads and feel spray, 
rather than the ability to write. 
Moreover, there were stories of 
Masefield as a bartender in the 
Columbian hotel, and as a sailor be- 
fore the mast. There was his fre- 
quent use of vigorous expletives. 
And there were such lines as these 
(from Evening—Regatta Day): 
Your nose is a red jelly, your mouth’s a toothless wreck, 
And I’m atop of you, banging your head upon the dirty deck; 
And both your eyes are bunged and blind like those of a 

mewling pup, 
For you're the juggins who caught the crab and lost the ship 
the Cup. 


Certainly, from all these sources, there was sufficient 
material to conjure up a perfectly good poet with shirt- 
sleeves, red nose, and even a battered ear. 

But Mr. Masefield’s new book of poems proves the 
fallacy of this somewhat widely prevalent romance. Good 
Friday is a subject which invites sensationalism. Mr. 
Masefield does not attempt the bizarre in his story of 
Christ’s death. He tells it simply, beautifully, and with 
quiet reverence. The scene is outside the Roman Citadel 
in Jerusalem. Pilate bids his centurion have Jesus 
scourged and cast outside the gates. He will not listen 
to the warnings of Procula, who has had a prophetic 
dream. Then come citizens who swear that Jesus is a 
blasphemer, and cry for his crucifixion. Pilate at length 
gives in to their clamoring, and Christ, who does not 
appear in the play, is sent to the cross. 

Good Friday, as well as the sequence of sonnets and 
the brief monologue that complete the book, is as fine as 
anything John Masefield has ever done—worthy of the 
great artist that he is. 








R. RICHARD PRYCE has by no means the power 
of John Masefield, but he too is an artist in the 
telling of a tale. His particular forte is in presenting 
situations and persons as a child would see them. 
Christopher, a story that merited twice the attention 
that was given it, showed Mr. 








R. WILLARD HUNTING-* 
TON WRIGHT, author of 
an interesting volume on What 
Nietzsche Taught, has written a 
new book on the no less baffling 
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subject of modern painting. Mr. 
Wright attempts a comprehensive 
study of art from Turner and 
Daumier up to the present time. 
He seeks to inquire into the psy- 
chology and function of the new 
movements, and to set down the re- 
sults of his inquiries in fit manner 
for the uninitiate. If he fails it is 
because his purpose is admirable. 
He has put so much into a single 
volume that the unitiate has to 
hold grimly to the thread lest he 
lose it entirely. 

It is assumed that the book has 
been written for this uninitiate, 
since the author never presupposes 
wide knowledge on the part of the 
reader. His attitude is a logical 
and entirely commendable one: 
that “the habit of approaching a work of art from the 
naif standpoint of one’s personal temperament or taste 
and of judging it haphazardly by its individual appeal, 
irrespective of its inherent esthetic merit,” is a faulty 
one. If one is to judge works of art accurately he must 
master the principles underlying them. 

Mr. Wright is therefore careful to enforce his own 
tastes and preferences with sound reasons. One may 
disagree in certain points—such as in Mr. Wright’s com- 
parative valuation of Manet and Renoir—but one may 
always find a just ground for any personal opinion. With 
this broadminded attitude, plus its thoroughness, Mr. 
Wright’s book becomes the most valuable critique of 
modern are and its tendencies that has yet been given 
to us. The Pont-Aven school is handled with skill. The 
chapter on Cézanne is thorough and searching enough to 
make most recent magazine literature on the subject 
seem ineffectual indeed. Of J. L. Forain, an example of 
whose work appears on another page of this issue, Mr. 
Wright says: “Forain is the second greatest caricaturist 
the world has produced. He was not the artist that 
Daumier was, but as a serious creator of types and as a 
highly intelligent critic of contemporary shams, he is a 
master, even as Daumier was a master of a realm far 
above him.” 
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OOKING FOR GRACE is a title that piques the 

curiosity as well as any other. Mrs. Wilfred Mas- 
singer has given her husband, wretchedly but with cour- 
age, to her country. She accepts his death philosophical- 
ly until information comes from the front that his last 
words had been “Grace, Grace, tell Grace I have done 
what I could.” Since the 





Pryce’s ability in this direc- 
tion. His new novel, David 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


widow’s name is Margaret, and 
there is no Grace in the family, 





Penstephen, has another young 
boy for its hero. It is seldom 
that a highly diverting novel 
of this sort carries with it ma- 
terial for serious thought. 
David Penstephen has both 
qualities—with plenty of charm 
and freshness of style to 
boot. 


DAVID PENSTEPHEN 


MODERN PAINTING 


LOOKING FOR GRACE 


GOOD FRIDAY AND OTHER POEMS 
The Macmillan Co., New York 


Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
John Lane Company, New York 


John Lane Company, New York 


the question arises, “Who is 
Grace?” Looking for Grace is 
a diverting enough occupation, 
but it is in the sympathetic de- 
scription of a resolute, wartime 
London that the value of the 
book really lies. Few authors 
have written of this London 
with as much understanding. 


By John Masefield 
$1.25 


By Richard Pryce 
$1.35 


By W. H. Wright 
$2.50 


By Mrs. Horace Tremlett 
$1.25 
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“THE EARTH 


HEN the average actress has 

found a success she hangs on 
like grim death. She plays it in 
New York as long as extensive ad- 
vertising can keep her in the public 
eye. She follows with a Chicago 
run—does her big scene on a phono- 
graph—plays Boston for eight weeks 
—has her picture taken on the run- 
ning board of a 1918 Chalmers—tries 
Philadelphia—writes her impressions 
of war and philosophy—plays one- 
week engagements in Detroit and Scranton—indorses 
non-slip rubber heels—plays one-night stands ‘through 
Ohio and Pennsylvania—has a scandal—returns to Chi- 
‘ago for four months—plays her success for the movies— 
plays an act of it in vaudeville—plays two scenes of it 
in cabaret—retires to Yonkers—vwrites articles on agricul- 
ture—marries a glove merchant—and returns to Broad- 
way for a revival. 

On these grounds do we feel justified in calling Miss 
Grace George the most remarkable actress in the world. 
Miss George set out to give New York a repertory thea- 
tre. Her first play—The New York Idea—was a brilliant 
success, and the prospect of repertoire grew dimmer with 
each dollar that came rolling into the box office. But 
Miss George was in earnest, and Broadway had the un- 
usual spectacle of an actress—sane, and in good health— 
abandoning a play at the height of its success. She pro- 
duced The Liars. When it got under way and began to 
draw crowds, she turned to Major Barbara. The Winter 
Garden coterie began to quote Shaw before breakfast. 
And now Miss George has produced The Earth. <A lady 
of infinite variety. 

The Earth has been published in book form, and is 
familiar to many people who are interested in drama. It 
is the work of an English author, and pictures the power 
of the press and its willingness to stoop to any means in 
order to wield that power. Sir Felix Janion owns a chain 
of newspapers and makes use of them to oppose the labor 
bill of a young cabinet member. Finding that his forty 
odd journals are ineffectual, he seeks a more subtle and 
journalistic method. He discovers that the cabinet mem- 
ber is in love with another man’s wife, and, by threaten- 
ing to use this information to ruin the woman, forces the 
withdrawal of the bill. But when the wife learns of this 
she declares that she will sacrifice herself, and expose the 
whole situation. Since such an action would involve his 
own ruin as well, the newspaper proprietor admits his 
defeat. This last-act climax is rather tediously reached 
—and even then nothing is settled. The cabinet member 
has not given up the wife, nor she her husband. And the 
bill is still unpresented. However, there is abundant wit 
and natural conversation. 

Miss George made an attractive heroine, but an un- 
convincing Countess. Nor did her company give the im- 
pression of being particularly English. However, the 
play is just as apt in this country as abroad, so the lack 
of tone is not harmful. And on a purely theatrical basis 
the acting was good enough to assure Miss George of a 
new and fourth success. 
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STAGE 


“THE MELODY OF YOUTH” 


HIS is a title that will arrest 

the attention of many persons 
on their way to The Cohan Revue 
1916. It would, in fact, be a 
splendid title for a musical comedy, 
but perhaps much too difficult to 
live up to. Actually it is the name 
that Brandon Tynan has given to his 
new Irish comedy of the post- 
Boucicault school. 

The scene is laid in Dublin of 1830 
and at “the little house on the top 
of the hill” which is somewhere in the country. A somber 
young man is studying for the Church. Through one of 
those accidents of the theatre that have been responsible 
for driving so many persons to the movies and then, in 
the further quest of the probabilities, to the musical 
comedies, this good young man finds himself the guardian 
of a girl of his own age. 

As everyone must expect, The Melody of Youth is 
love, and the guardian falls in love with his ward. It is 
all so pretty and so sweet and so certain that a harsh 
word seems a rude intruder. But really, there is no plot 
and no suspense, for even when Kathleen says that she 
loves the passively wicked Lord Kiltartan, we know that 
she loves her guardian as a ward should in a play of the 
sort. 

All this does not mean that Mr. Tynan has not written 
some most effective scenes and many clever lines. To the 
confusion of the latter, it must be recorded that few of 
them arise from the situations. The author is no novice 
in the theatre, even though he has failed to revitalize the 
old Irish drama. 

In the days when Chauncey Olcott’s name was a house- 
hold word and Andrew Mack was a youthful contender 
for his laurels, most of the episodes of this play were to 
be seen every season. To be sure, the responsibilities 
and perplexities of property holding do not figure. At no 
time is anyone in danger of being evicted. Nor does 
the hero sing. The heroine does, and the best that the hero 
can do is to follow her haltingly. There is a dog, even 
if for the sole purpose of leading the blind musician about. 
The villain hits the hero with a glove. A duel is fought 
—off stage; and the somber young man, who has now 
changed his black clothes for ones of lavender, is not 
hit by his adversary. Of course he himself does not 
fire. His honor is satisfied. Most of the shafts of sure- 
fire Irish wit have as their targets death, the English 
and the Church. But then the traditions must be main- 
tained! 

Throughout the acting was most commendable. 
Brandon Tynan was more successful as the guardian 
than as the writer of the play. That good comedian, 
George Giddens, William Harrigan, Lily Cahill, Florine 
Arnold and Maggie Holloway Fisher, all gave finished 
performances and were better than their réles. James 
O’Neill, who in years past carried dramatized Dumas 
to the far places, appeared momentarily as a blind mu- 
sician of the strolling type. He got the most applause. 
Unfortunately, it was for nothing that he was given to do 
in The Melody of Youth. 
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OVER THE GREEN CLOTH 


BY HERBERT REED 


the ancient game of billiards, the orthodox as well 

as the pocket variety, for the ranks of the first- 
class players are swelled annually from all ages. As in 
other sports youth has the advantage, and as in other 
sports our coming billiard experts, such for instance as 
the two Applebys of Columbia, the real sensations of the 
year, took up the game when still in knickerbockers. In 
the case of the Applebys, as in the case of R. Norris Wil- 
liams, the tennis player, and Philip Carter, the surprising 
young golfer, the youngsters were blessed with a father 
who himself was keen for the game. Really the Appleby 
brand of billiards is largely a home product. Nowadays 
the youngster begins at home and graduates to the fa- 
mous billiard parlors, such for instance as Maurice Daly’s, 
which is much like a club, and as unlike the billiard par- 
lor of years ago as one could well imagine. The case of 
Willie Hoppe is too familiar to be rehearsed here, and 
indeed, youthful champions are no longer novelties. The 
point is that the top of the list is soon to be increased 
in numbers. 

Once fitted for open competition the youngsters of to- 
day have better opportunities to improve steadily, for 
they have every opportunity to study the play of such 
masters as Firmin Cassignol and Welker Cochran, the 
latter a player of remarkable finesse who would be much 
more of a billiard idol than he is were it not for the fact 
that he is so often pitted against the wonderful French- 
man. The newcomer also gets better coaching than of 
old, for the game has been reduced as nearly as possible 
to an exact science without at the same time hampering 
the individualist. Most of the game’s problems have been 
settled to the satisfaction of the experts, the principal 
remaining contention being whether English on the cue 
ball may be imparted to the object ball. ‘And it is pos- 
sible that some one of the rising generation of tourna- 
ment players will settle this too. I have seen not a 
few experiments which seemed to demonstrate the 
truth of the theory, but the old-timers are hard to con- 
vince. 


7 YOUTH would and age could” was never said of 


T IS hardly necessary to recall the fascination of the 

game in its pocket form, then called pool, for the youth 
of the land, but there has been a change in surroundings 
for the better, and great improvement in the implements, 
which, even now, are seldom exactly alike owing to tem- 
perature and other conditions over which not even the 
masters have achieved perfect control. It was indeed 
Hoppe’s ability to play his best game under constantly 
varying conditions that made him famous. This was an 
expression of his individuality. No two men play 
exactly alike even in so thoroughly standardized a 
game. 

For the man of middle age taking up the game for the 
first time there is just one thing to do—begin right, under 
competent advice. The older man must remember that 
his muscles are old and not so easily controlled as those 
of the youngster, but he has the advantage of an older 
head to partly offset that. To the boy the game is fun, 
to the man an intellectual study of many fascinations. I 
should advise the latter, even before he takes a cue in 
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hand, to study the history of the game, and then have that 
history demonstrated on the table through all the intri- 
cacies of the anchor nurse and the rail nurse with the 
gradually growing limitations placed on their use, to the 
end that the expert might not count points to weariness. 
There was a time in the old days when runs were prac- 
tically without limit. Ives, for instance, before the mod- 
ern limitations came into effect, frequently made runs 
that mounted into the thousands and were terminated 
only through exhaustion. 

The problem presented by three balls close to the 
cushion, with the menace of the balkline close at hand, is 
quite worthy of the brainiest business man, tired or other- 
wise. The draw, the massé and the dead ball play want 
a deal of mastering, and even if the older brain enjoy an 
advantage when it comes to theory, the same cannot be 
said of the older muscles when it comes to practise. Ah, 
practise—that’s the word. And, incidentally, that prac- 
tise should be as often as possible against at least a 
slightly better player. That way progress lies. 

For the home the numerous variations of the pocket 
game make a sufficient demand upon anyone’s skill, and 
indeed the pocket billiard player is often indignant when 
it is suggested that his pastime is less exacting than the 
balkline game. Indeed, the various forms of pocket bil- 
liards abound in penalties, without which, many sports- 
men assert, there can be no true competition. To them 
a game without risks is no game at all. 


ILLIARDS, often called the Royal Game, while per- 

haps not as old as Methusaleh, has a history that 
runs back quite a respectable number of centuries. Its 
origin has been variously attributed to Spain, Italy, 
France, Germany and Ireland. Certain French writers 
believe that it originated in England and was brought 
into France by Louis XIV. Certainly it was well enough 
known in England in Shakespeare’s time. In Cotton’s 
“Compleat Gamester,” published in 1764, we are told that 
“This most gentle, cleanly, and ingenious game” was first 
played either in Italy or Spain, and the ancient chronicler 
adds, ‘‘for the excellency of the recreation it is much ap- 
proved of and played by most of the nations of Europe, 
especially England, there being few towns of note therein 
which hath not a public billiard table, neither are they 
wanting in many noble and private families in the coun- 
try.” 

Other chroniclers only add to the obscurity of the 
game’s origin, but it seems that it was brought into this 
country by the Spaniards who settled in St. Augustine, 
Fla., in 1565. Its spread here has been both rapid and 
steady, especially with the marked improvement in the 
implements, which are today as near perfection as human 
ingenuity can make them. 

Even so, the ivory billiard ball is frequently a tanta- 
lizer to the best of them, and the expert is far from al- 
ways in complete command of his tools. There is one 
man in New York who probably knows more of the 
vagaries of ivory under varying conditions than any other 
in-the country. He is the veteran, Maurice Daly. 

And of these vagaries he will not tell. That is his own 
secret. 
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OWNER JUDGED BY 
THE CAR HE DRIVES 


BY C. W. CHURCHILL 


HE motor car has woven itself 
into the fabric of social life: it 
has become an intimate and neces- 
sary part of good living. The place 
it fills in our affairs is so conspicu- 
ous, and the association of the owner 
with his car is so noticeable, that 
public opinion does not fail to class- 
ify men and women according to the 
ears they select for their personal 
use. The owner is known by his 
car, whether he wishes to be or not. 
However little one may care for 
the opinion of others, the balance of 
credit is always in favor of the owner 
who selects a car of high character 
—so basic in human nature are in- 
difference toward the commonplace 
and admiration for excellence and 
beauty. The buyer who gratifies his 
personal taste by the purchase of a 
maximum car, soon realizes that, by 
satisfying his own desire for excel- 
lence, his selection is everywhere ad- 
mired, 

Especially is this true where the 
owner expresses his individuality in 
a color scheme that differentiates his 
personal car from other cars. No- 
body is blind to beauty: its appeal 
is universal. The love of beauty is 
especially characteristic of success- 
ful people. They express it in the 
splendid homes they build, the su- 
perb gardens they plan and culti- 
vate, in their entertainments, in all 
their surroundings. 

The tremendous increase in the 
number of cars that look much alike 
emphasizes the importance of in- 
dividual beauty. The streets and 
highways are filled with cars of 
monotonous likeness. Traffic forms 
a double stream of similarity. Here 
and there the observer notes a dis- 
tinctive relief. It is a car whose 
owner has shown his taste in a color 
treatment that is good to behold. It 
is not a commonplace car. It is not 
merely anybody’s car: it is the per- 
sonal car of Mr. 

Di:stinetively individual body de- 
signs and color treatment take time: 
they take so much time that it is 
the one sure index of mechanical ex- 
cellence. And the manufacturer who 
takes the time to build highest qual- 
itv into his mechanical structure is 
the only maker who will take the 
time to cater to your personal taste. 
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“No-Not This” 
“Go Get Your Own Puffed Wheat" 


Every child has dainties she dislikes to share. 

You did and we did. Children always will. : 

And in every home that serves Puffed Wheat, that dainty is among 
them. We have often watched it. With a great big dish, and a package- 
full in waiting, one hates to share a taste. 


Flaky, Flavory Bonbons 


These bubbles of wheat look and taste like confections. Children love 
to eat them like peanuts—carry them in bags when at play. ; 

Adding cream and sugar makes a breakfast dish with which nothing 
else compares. And they are about as delicious as a good-night dish, 
floated in bowls of milk. iar 

Another pleasant fact is that at any hour one may eat his fill. For 
these thin, crisp morsels are simply whole wheat puffed. Every food cell 
has been exploded. So, beyond all other grain foods, Puffed Wheat easily 
digests. eae 

It is quite a mistake to be sparing of a food so fascinating and so 
hygienic. 


Puffed Wheat = 12.c 
Puffed Rice We 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 














These are the foods in which Prof. 
A. P. Anderson solved the problem of 
perfect cooking. 

In other forms these grain foods are 
cooked or baked or toasted. Thus part 
of the food cells are broken, but rarely 
more than half. 

In Puffed Grains alone is every food 
cell exploded. Over 100 million steam 
explosions are caused in each Puffed Grain. Thus every atom of every 
element becomes available as food. ha 

Your doctor will tell you that wheat and rice, in every way, are best 
when served in puffed form. 


The Quaker Qals ©@mpany 


Sole Makers 





(1229) 
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= THE HARPER’S WEEKLY ants for the Motor Contest |g 
S prizes are now being read | 
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Is it really 
300 years ago? 


Just 300 years 
ago in April 


And--- 
on March 28th 





1616-1916 


THE THEATRE MAGAZINE 


For April—The Magnificent 


SHAKESPEARE NUMBER will be on sale--- 


Printed on special heavy paper the April issue will contain many valuable articles 
and illustrations relative to the life of the world’s greatest poet and playwright. 


Mr. Horace Howard Furness Jr. will write on the gloves of 
Shakespeare—his closest personal relics—which are in his posses- 
sion. Other contributors are Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy, author 

of “The Servant in the House,” Mr. William Winter, veteran y 
critic, Professor Brander Matthews, of Columbia University, 
Robert Mantell and Perey Mackaye. 


The Theatre Magazine has gathered from all over the worldrare engravings 


















and old wood-cuts, pertaining to the intimate and public life of Shakespeare. Se 
Six full-page engravings of scenes in his plays from the famous Boydell o SY 
Collection. gy gh" 
Edith Wynne Matthison has posed for the cover a special picture of, & Ex 
“Rosalind” in “As You Like It.” ee 
This issue will be necessarily limited. Inasmuch as &¢ 
as we have difficulty in satisfying all calls for our regu- VS 
lar numbers of the Theatre Magazine we anticipate a i 
great many orders for the Shakespeare number that gy ss 
we will not be able to fill. We therefore suggest that Vv 2S 
you send along your order as early as possible. oF a 
Vick 
Tes 
e eatre & 
ce 
M 
We will be glad to enter you as a subscriber to The ‘ Fas 
Theatre beginning with the March issue if you will ¢ ' 9 
sign and address the coupon at the side. We will es £6.23 
bill you April 1st for the year’s subscription, or f g TF F 


you can send us your check for $3.50 if you 
prefer. / 
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SING SING 
THE CRUCIBLE 


BY E. H. BIERSTADT 


ET us start with two hitherto un- 
published letters, both received 
by Thomas Mott Osborne, Warden 
of Sing Sing, in June, 1915. During 
that month an Italian serving a 
short term escaped from Sing Sing 
and was not recaptured. Several 
days after his escape Mr. Osborne 
was amazed to receive the following 
letter, written by the man from his 
hiding place in New York. This let- 
ter is probably unique in prison his- 
tory. 


“Most Kinp Mr. WarDEN: 

“T beg to be excused for the way 
that I have taken my liberty and for 
abusing the law that forced me to 
do what I did, but the circumstances 
forced me to this act, as I have five 
persons depending on me, three in 
Italy and two here. In conclusion, 
dear Warden, no blood was spilled 
in my case as my offense is like 
Bigamy and the infamous police 
made it appear like White Slavery. 

“Relieve me, dear Warden, at the 
age of seventeen, I had learned the 
trade of bricklayer, plasterer, and 
cement worker, and you can inform 
yourself of the best contractors in 
Rochester that I always have been 
a hard working man. I was also ad- 
mitted. to citizenship in the same 
city, and a small misdemeanor with 
a bad woman threw me over into the 
depths. In conclusion also I have 
served half of my sentence with good 
conduct, and I wish to inform you 
that in two weeks I will be in 
Naples. 

“T salute you and beg to remain 
your sincere subordinate, 

“Rocco Scauzo.” 


This is indeed a naive epistle, with 
a deal of unconscious humor, but the 
truly remarkable thing is that it was 
ever written at all. A prisoner es- 
capes, and then writes a really sin- 
cere letter of apology to the warden; 
it “gives one to think” with a ven- 
geance. 

The second letter was written by a 
colored man, an inmate of Auburn, 
in whom Mr. Osborne became inter- 
ested during his self-imposed term 
at that prison. 


“DEAR FRIEND: 
“I wish to thank you for the op- 














portunity that you offered me a few 
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weeks ago” [Mr. Osborne offered him 
a job when his term was up if he 
would do his best to “go straight’’| 
“and I know that I will make good. 
And you, Mr. Osborne, are the first 
and only one I have ever promised 
that I would. When I was first sen- 
tenced on this charge my pal double- 
crossed me, and I swore that I would 
get him. Friends of mine here have 
almost begged me to let him go, but 
it didn’t listen right tome. But after 
you offered me a chance to live on 
the level, why, the next time [| 
thought of getting 


haps the first time that the writer 
had heard his song sung truly. 
Some weeks ago another prisoner 
escaped from Sing Sing. By night 
no trace of him had been found, and 
Warden Osborne took fifteen men 
irom among the prisoners and sent 
them out after the escaped man. 
Some of these men were serving a 
life term and had nothing to lose by 
disappearing among the trees. Their 
punishment could not be added to if 
they were caught, and that made es- 
eape rather better than a sporting 


chance. There was not a moment of 
the many hours they were out that 
they could not have disappeared 
easily. They were practically alone, 
with few guards, scattered about in 
the woods, but in the morning they 
came back, and were readmitted to 
“ing Sing. They felt that they were 
1esponsible, not to themselves, but 
to their fellows, and to the man who 
was giving them their chance to 
make good. And they made good. 
Jack the Dropper was generally 
considered a hard case. He was 








that fellow, well, 
it seemed out of 
tune to me. Have 
you ever listened 
to someone play- 


ing a song that you 
were familiar with, 
and as they played 
it along and you 
hum it to yourself, 
and then they make 
an awful discord? 
That is just the way 
the thought of get- 
ting that fellow af- 
fects me now, out of 
tune with  every- 
thing. 

“Tt’s pretty hard, 
Tom, but Im 
through, and I will 
be very thankful for 
all the help that you 
can give me, and I 
can never pay you 
back, but if my 
making good can 
just half way pay 
you, then I know 
that won’t be far be- 
hind. If you will 
grant me an inter- 
view when you come 
up again, Mr. Os- 
borne, I will be able 
to explain matters 
more fully. Hoping 
to hear from you at 
your earliest conven- 
lence, 

“Sincerely, 
J)? H. 

“P.S. Please ex- 
cuse poor writing 
and mistakes. 

“Happy.” 





This letter speaks 
for itself, and that 
eloquently, but the 
phrase, “seemed out 
of tune,” is worth 
especial considera- 
tion. It was per- 














We Are Prepared 


Within the wide boundaries of 
our country, embracing more than 
three million square miles, dwell a 
hundred million people. 


They live in cities, towns, villages, 
hamlets and remote farms. They 
are separated by broad rivers, rugged 
mountains and arid deserts. 


The concerted action of this far- 
flung population is dependent upon 
a common understanding. 


Only by a quick, simple and un- 
failing means of intercommunication 
could our people be instantly united 
in any cause. 


In its wonderful preparedness to 
inform its citizens of a national need, 
the United States stands alone and 
unequaled. It can command the 
entire Bell Telephone System, which 
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One Policy 


One System 


completely covers our country with 
its network of wires. 


This marvelous system is the 
result of keen foresight and persist- 
ent effort on the part of telephone 
specialists, who have endeavored 
from the first to provide a means of 
communication embracing our whole 
country, connecting every state and 
every community, to its last indi- 
vidual unit. 


The Bell System is a distinctly 
American achievement, made by 
Americans for Americans, and its 
like is not to be found in all the world. 


Through it, our entire population 
may be promptly organized for united 
action in any national movement, 
whether it be for peace, prosperity, 
philanthropy or armed protection. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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called “the Dropper” because of his 
facility in administering knockouts 
tc his intended victims. In the old 
days Jack spent most of his time in 
the punishment cells, and the first 
two or three months that Warden 
Osborne was at Sing Sing the man 
was a constant trouble maker. One 
night, Mr. Osborne had Jack sent 
in to his office and there he had a 
talk with him. Several days later 
the Warden was given a leaf, torn 
from the horse-chestnut tree in the 


yard, and with it a message from the 
Dropper: “Warden, this is the new 
leaf I’ve turned over.” 

In time Jack was given work in 
the Warden’s quarters. One morning, 
not long ago, as the Warden and 
Jack were alone together, the big 
Dropper turned to Mr. Osborne and 
said with complete sincerity: “War- 
den, if everyone around here was 
like you and me, this would be an 
ideal place, wouldn’t it?” 

These are simply a few instances; 








Sunset Service Bureau will tell you anything you want to know 








about routes, resorts, highways and _hote 
farming opportunities on the Pacific Slope. 
letter about suchthings without charge; if you'll drop a dime in 
the envelope, we'llsend you a get-acquainted-copy of SUNSET. 
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Y DAY out here we doa lot of 
things; a dip inthe Pacific; a set of 
tennis; a climb on foot or in auto to 


the top of a mountain for a snowball fight. 
SUNSET has to interest folks who have all 
these varied interests; naturally we're in- 
teresting to those who haven't. a¢ A lot of 
people who have the money and time to 
get the most out of life live here; and 
nearly all of them read SUNSET; now 1I5c. 
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ASK THE MOTOR EDITOR OF 
WEEKLY ANYTHING YOU WANT TO KNOW 
CONCERNING MOTOR CARS OR ACCESSORIES 
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2 few indications of what has been 
accomplished during the last year at 
Sing Sing. A suggestion as to what 
method has made this possible is 
now necessary. 

It is not the idea of individual 
moral responsibility that Mr. Os- 
borne is trying to inculcate among 
men at Sing Sing—it is community 
responsibility; and civilization is 
based upon the idea of a community. 
Not infrequently a man reaches a 
state where, if his responsibility is 
vested in himself only, he is willing 
to disregard the ego and take a 
chance on being caught and punished. 
But if his responsibility is to others, 
it is a far different matter. He is 
much less willing that punishment 
should fall on them as a result of his 
wrongdoing. To ‘“double-cross” «a 
pal is the last and worst offense the 
world over. That is summed up in 
the phrase, Mutual Welfare League. 
That is why men are working to- 
gether at Sing Sing for the first time. 
They are working not for themselves 
alone, but for each other, for the 
“gang”; and of that “gang” Mr. Os- 
borne is the first in importance. It 
is not because any new and exotic 
luxuries have been introduced in the 
prison, for they have not. If anyone 
does not think it is sufficient punish- 
ment to be sent to Sing Sing under 
the new system, let him go there and 
spend twenty-four hours. The proof 
of the pudding is quite as usual. 

For their work in the shops the 
men receive from the state one cent 
and a half a day, or five dollars a 
vear. Under the old system, under 
which the men were fined on any and 
every occasion for petty offenses, a 
man was fortunate to reach the end 
of the year and find his five dollars 
waiting for him. It is said that 
sometimes the fines went to the men 
higher up. This is the way, so it is 
said on good authority, that the 
game was played. When a man was 
discharged he would receipt for an 
amount that included his fines which 
had never been charged against his 
account on the prison books. He re- 
ceived the amount to his credit—less 
the fines; and somebody pocketed the 
difference. Even Mr. Osborne is not 
legally sure whether this was done 
or not, but at least it would have 
been easy and safe. 

The cells in Sing Sing are seven 
feet long, six and one-half feet high, 
and three feet three inches wide. 
Measure that out on your own floor 
and see what is comes to. When the 
prison is crowded, many of these cells 
hold two men. The only ventilation 
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is by means of small flues in the ATi. AS WITH NEW WAR FREE 

stone walls—many of them closed 1916 MAPS GIVEN | 
up to stop the ingress of vermin. In To the Readers of Harper’s Weekly who take advantage of this offer 
some of these cells on the bottom now made in connection with 


e 
tier, where the sunlight never pene- W b 3 N 
trates, you can wipe the cold sweat e ster S ew International | 
from the walls in the hottest days of THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE (Highest Award) given to dictionar | 
= ies at 





summer. This cell-row was built in es at the Panama-Pacific Interna- 


1826 and, not many vears afterward, tional Exposition was granted to Webster’s New International and the 
’ pes “Ws Merriam Series for superiority of educational merit. 
was condemned. It is still in use, 


however. This New Creation---THE | 


The so-called underworld has al- MERRIAM WEBSTER-- 


ways been in very close touch with a A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with nearly 1 
certain portion of the upper-world 3,000 pages, and type-matter equivalent toa 15-Volume Encyclopedia, 


all in a single volume, in Rich, Full Red Leather Binding, can now be se- 
















The hyphen is here sanctioned. This 
portion of the upper-world is out for 
graft—for money—and the under- 
world is the tool with which it works. 
The game is played both ends 
against the middle, for the under- 
world receives the condemnation and 
punishment of decent society and, at 
the same time, is bled most unmerci- 
fully by its masters. In the old days 
at Sing Sing it was common enough 
for the keepers to knock down four 
or five hundred dollars a month 
from the prisoners. They would make 
a man pay for an easy job, anywhere 
from ten to a thousand dollars, de- 
pending on what he had. It was not 
uncommon for a prisoner to march 
the length of the cells with a rubber 
bag around his neck, hanging down 
behind, and with a long tube leading 
from the hag. This tube he weuld 
pass through the bars to any pris- 
oner who had the price and would 
allow the man to consume all the 
whiskey he desired. 

In the Visitors’ Room at Sing Sing 
there is a long grating of fine wire 
running the whole length of the room, 
with another one opposite at about 
three feet, running parallel. The 
prisoners used to stand behind one 
grating and their visitors behind the 
other. Ostensibly this was- to do 
away with any possibility of assault, 
but in reality the system was inau- 
gurated to prevent anything being 
passed to the men. This was worthy 
enough on the face of it, but it re- 
sulted in a source of considerable in- 
come to the keepers in whom now lay 
the only means through which the 
men could procure any luxury—at a 
price. Now that the men are per- 
mitted to be within reach of their 
friends and relatives on their infre- 
quent visits—and this has been so for 
a year past—no evil has resulted. 

It has been said that the under- 
world has always been in close touch 
with that portion of the upper-world 
which directed its movements, profit- 
ed by its actions, and then sucked it 












cured by readers of HARPER’S WEEKLY on the following remarkably easy 
terms: 


The entire work in full leather (with 1916 Atlas) 


DELIVERED for $1.00 “2g 


and easy payments thereafter of only a few cents a week 
(In United States and Canada) 


ON SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


REDUCED ONE HALF 


(In Thickness and Weight) 
eo India-Paper Edition 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, 
superior India Paper. It has an ex- 
cellent printing surface, resulting in 
remarkably clear impressions of type 
and illustrations What a satisfaction 
toown the New Merriam Web- 
ster ina form so light and so con- 
venient to use. This edition is one 
half the thickness and less than one 
half the weight of the regular edition. 
Size 12 3-8 in. x 9 3-4in, x 2 3-4 in. 
Weight 7 1-2 Ibs. 


<= Regular-Paper Edition 

Printed on strong book paper of the 

highest quality. Size 12 3-3in. x9 

3-4x 51-2in. Weight 16 lbs. 

Both Editions are printed from 
the same plates and indexed 





Over 400,000 Vocabulary 


“To have this work in the home is like Terms, and, in addition, 
12,000 Biographical 


sending the whole family to college” 
Names, nearly 30,000 Ge- 


ographical Subjects, besides thousands of other references. Nearly 3,;00O Pages, Over 
6,000 Illustrations. 


The only dictionary with the New Divided Page, characterized as ‘‘A Stroke of Genius.’” 








Is the 1916 ‘‘New 
Reference Atlas of the 
World,’’ containing near- 
ly 200 pages, with 128 
pages of maps, beauti- 
fully printed in colors, 
with marginal reference 
indexes, besides illustrat- 
ed description of PANAMA 
CANAL, all handsomely 


bound in red cloth, size 


The ATLAS | 





hi. a To those who respond 
atonce we will send 


a copy of ‘‘Dictionary Wrinkles,”’ 
containing an amusing ‘Test in 
Pronunciation,’’ (with key) en- 
titled ‘‘The Americanization of 
Carver,”” and also a ‘Red 
Facsimile Booklet’’ of interest- 
ing questions with references to 
their answers. 


Mail this coupon at once to 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Publishers of Genuine-Webster 
Dictionaries for over 70 years. 


Home Office (Coupon) 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO.,Springfield, Mass 


Please send me, free of all 
obligation or expense, a copy of 
“Test in Pronunciation,’’ also 
“Red Facsimile Booklet ’’ with 
specimen pages of India and 
regular paper and terms of your 
Harper’s Weekly free Atlas offer 
on the ‘‘Webster’s NEW Inter- 
national Dictionary.” 








10 1-4x 13 5-8 in. 














dry and threw it away. Now, for 
the first time, the underworld is in 
immediate touch with the other por- 
tion of the upper-world, which does 
not seek gain, but which simply de- 
sires to be of service. At first the 
underworld did not understand. 
Here wasgsomething entirely outside 
the scope of its activitv. A new and 
unusual element had been brought to 
bear. But now it is beginning to 
have faith, and its surprise and dis- 
trust are turning to a confidence and 
a desire to make good that will vet 


wipe away the deadline which has so 
far separated it from its fellows. 
Only a very little while ago every 
man let loose from prison was 2 
worse menace to society than he was 
when he went in. That was society’s 
fault. The man paid—and so did so- 
ciety. When a man comes out now 
he is a potential gain to the com- 
munity. The community, not to 
mention society at large, will find it 
better and cheaper for them as well 


as for the man, to help him remain 
so. 
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OF BRAINS 


Cortez CGARS 


e 
“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 
THE SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVO- 
LUTION gives unusual health, unusual energy 
and unusual vitality. 
For information address 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


1395 Aeolian Hall, New York City. 


WINTON SIX ---Free from experimental 


risks Write for catalog. 
The. Winton Company 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mc NAULL 


TIRES 


8000 Miles Guaranteed 
Toledo 











Ohio 








All Types of Bearings 
The New Departure Service Station 


THE GWILLIAM COMPANY 


ENGINEERS 
SPECIALISTS IN BEARINGS 


NEW YORK, 2 Columbus Circle (58th St. & Bway) 
PHILADELPHIA, 1314 Arch St. 


FREE TAL 




















Successful Printing 


OU will find The Schilling Press, Inc., an 


organization fully equipped to handle your 
printing problems. No job too large or none 
too small to receive our best attention. 
Write or ’phone for our representative to call. 


The. Schilling Press, Inc. 


PRINTERS OF QUALITY 
187 East 25th Street New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising in this column costes 400. @ line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 











FERTILE FARMS near Phila.; fruit, poultry, 
dairy: catalog. W. Stevens, Perkasie, Pa. 
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| N FRANCE a man sus- 

pected of crime is con- 
sidered guilty until he can 
prove himself innocent. But 
in America no man is con- 
sidered guilty in the eyes of 
the law until he has been 
proved guilty. 





Since you live in America, 
apply the American princi- 
ple. 

Never regard an advertise- 
ment as an assault upon your 
pocket until you can prove 
that such it is. The chances 
are that the average adver- 
tisement has a definite ser- 
vice to offer you. Remember 
this when you re-read the 
| advertisements in this issue. 
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THE SAFETY 
VALVE 


REJUVENATION 


From the Telegraph 
Pa.): 
T ONE time Harper’s Weekly 
was world famous. Something 
happened. It lost its universal pop- 
ularity. It was no longer a house- 
hold word. Now it is being rejuve- 
nated, and close observers of its pres- 
ent make-up and the wide scope 
which its editorial and managerial 
policy embraces are able to note a 
marked advancement. 


(Harrisburg, 


ON A RECENT SERIES 
From the Israelite (Chicago, IIl.): 


OME of our contemporaries are 
finding fault with Norman Hap- 
good’s articles in Harper’s Weekly 
concerning the Jews in the United 
States, on the ground that though he 
is well intentioned, ne is illy in- 
formed and does not understand the 
Jews. Mr. Hapgood can however 
console himself with the knowledge 
that these same faults have been 
found with every other non-Jewish 
writer, who undertook to inform the 
world concerning the people of Israel. 
Mr. Hapgood may not know all 
there is to know about the Jews of 
the United States, but he knows 
enough to enable him to produce a 
series of most interesting articles for 
his magazine of such a nature that 
they cannot possibly do the Jews of 
the United States any harm and may 
do them good. 


NOT HOOVER; HE’S TOO BUSY 
From Life (New York City): 
ARPER’S WEEKLY suggests 
Herbert C. Hoover for Vice- 
President. 

Mr. Hoover is a vigorous young 
man, very busy at present, and likely 
to be very busy as long as the war 
lasts and long after. Probably it 
would not suit him to be restricted to 
the inactivities of the first place on 
the Presidential Waiting List. 


FROM A BROWNINGITE 
By C. P. ZoNDERVAN 
UST must say that Harper’s 
Weekly grows better as the weeks 
roll by and somehow reminds me: 
Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be. 
Yours for a greater success in this 
new year. 














Lincoln the Super-Spy 


His correct name is Isaac Trebitch; 
he was born in Hungary of Jewish 
parents. He changed his name, went to 
England and became an Episcopalian 
minister. . 

Elected to Parliament, he won the 
confidence of the powers behind the 
British Empire, became a spy for Ger- 
many, and is now a fugitive from 
American justice. 

The full story of his adventurous 
career is told in 


The Revelations of an 


International Spy 


$1.50 net. Postage 14 cents. 
Illustrated with fac-simile corrobora- 
tive documents. 


Japan and America 
--A Contrast 
By CARL CROW 


For the man or woman who really 
wants to know the truth about the 
most misunderstood coun‘ry in the 
world. What Japan thinks of us—and 
why. The truth about Japan’s prog- 
ress. By the former editor of the Japa- 
nese Advertiser. Price $1.50 net. 
Postage 12 cents. 


The Return of Fu-Manchu 
By SAX ROHMER 


For the lover of thrills. A new story 
of the Insidious Dr. Fu-Manchu. For 
the traveler, for the stay-at-home. 
Above all, for Real Enjoyment! Price 
$1.35 net. Postage 12 cents. 


Frey and His Wife 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 


For the lover of Ancient Times. A 
rousing tale of Old Norway, by the 
Master of romanticists. Replete with 
the color and charm that delighted the 
readers of “The Forest Lovers.” Price 
$1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


EFFICIENT LIVING 


By EDWARD EARL PURINTON 


“If I were rich I would distribute 
about a million copies of the book en- 
titled ‘Efficient Living’ among the 
million Americans whom I think need 
the sound wisdom and advice which it 
contains. I have never before seen so 
much wholesome advice pertaining to 
the problem of efficient living cram- 
med into the pages of one book’— 
Truman A. DeWeese, Director of Pub- 
licity, The Shredded Wheat Co. $1.25 
net.. Postage 10 cents. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
NEW YORK 
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$7195 


A wonderful price for a wonder- 
ful car — big, handsome and 
powerful. Consider these feat- 
ures: New, high-speed Conti- 
nental-Moon Motor, developing 
46 H.P. Wheelbase, 118 inches. 
© Delco lighting, starting, ignition. 6) 
Stromberg carburetor. Full float- 
ing rear axle. Stewart Vacuum 
system, tank in rear. Genuine 
Spanish leather upholstery. All 
these, blended by Moon integrity 
of build, make a car of which 
you may well be proud. 
Six-30 (5-passenger) $1195 
Six-44 (7-passenger) $1475 
fully equipped. 


Write for booklet, describing 
and illustrating Moon Cars, 


eJMOON MOTOR CAR Co, 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
Dealers: The shifting of some territories 


may make openings for a few high-class 
dealers. Write. 
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THE CHURCH 


UR towers look down upon her where she stands Lord, we have seen her promises discrowned, 
Fronting the tongues of Babylon. Her dress Her priesthood less than manhood, and her faith 
Is withered beauty, and her deeds confess A candle in the sun. Surely thy breath 
One dream before the scorn of many lands. Blows in a storm of glory and shame around 
And out of sorrow numbering the sands This great, sad, sweet world. . . Yet—we have not found 
Of hell, and out of joy no heaven can bless, A better guide in life nor strength in death. 
A sound of hearts crying for holiness —Brian Hooker. 
Comes to her, and a lifting up of hands. 
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